The Strange Murder of King Thiri-thu-dharnma
The prophecy that Thiri-thu-dharnma would die after his
coronation may well have been what suggested to her originally
the ambition to supplant him. The assurance that he would die
became in her mind an assurance that if she designed to cause him
to die, she would be successful. His postponement of the ceremony
must have been a continuing exasperation and perhaps he fixed
the date at last partly because of pressure from her.
The compounding of the elixir had a double bearing on her
plans. The anger it aroused and the threats of rebellion to which it
gave rise were favourable factors. She could now count upon the
sympathy of some part of the population. The King's murder
would not arouse such universal detestation. But there was an-
other side. How was she to succeed if he were now invulnerable?
Poison might not act. It could not act if the elixir had been w 1
and truly made. To suppose she did not believe in such elixirs
would be to take her out of her period. That she had no doubt
whatever of its power to shield him from corporal harm is proved
by the very means she took to overcome it. Inasmuch as he was
now protected by magic, only magic could destroy him. To sweep
him away she must use an art against which the elixir could not
prevail.
Such a method was ready to her hand. There existed a system
of state magic which the crown had made use of from time im-
memorial. It has already been mentioned in these pages. In
describing the so-called Yattara bell which hangs to-day in the
empty shrine of the Mahamuni and which is a copy of the bell
which was there in the seventeenth century, we alluded to the
diagrams with which it is covered and to the belief that when the
bell was struck, in accordance with the mathematical calculations
composing the diagrams, a force was generated sufficient, should
the realm be invaded, to roll back the enemy. This Yattara science
came, no doubt, from Hindu India, whence all things occult have
always come, but at this date it seems to have been more seen in
Arakan than elsewhere. So frequently did the crown resort to it
that even Manrique, during his second stay at the capital, was a
witness on one occasion when it was being put into operation. *I
was standing*, he says, *at the altar of our church about nine in
the morning and pronouncing the Introit of the Mass, when I
heard shouts and cries of: * * Fixe!' * Stopping the Office I at once sent
to ask where the fire was. They came and told me it was close by
in our quarter and that elephants were already breaking down the
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